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POSSUMS 


The first people to see the long-tailed animals that are 
now called Ring-tailed Possums were some members of the 
party who accompanied the celebrated English navigator, 
Captain James Cook, on his earliest voyage to Australia. 
They also saw, for the first time, the kangaroo, which 
caused so much surprise and interest. In 1770, while 
anchored in the Endeavour along the coast near Cook- 
town, in northern Queensland, they saw in the trees at 
night, strange long-tailed animals, sometimes climbing and 
sometimes hanging by their tails, and feeding either on 
the leaves or taking honey from the flowers. Captain 
Cook, when these animals were shown to him, immediately 
thought they looked very much like the North American 
animal which the Indians called the ‘opossum’. Because 
of this he called them opossums at first, but then realized 
that they were somehow different. In order to distinguish 
them from the American opossums and to overcome con- 
fusion, he shortened this name to ‘possum’ in his Journals, 
and it has been used ever since. 

Possums are tree lovers, feeding either on the leaves 
of eucalyptus trees, which in Australia are called gum 
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trees, or on their tender shoots, buds and flowers, as well 
as the insects that are attracted to these flowers. 

There are about twenty-five different kinds of possums 
in Australia, some large and some very small, some 
brightly coloured and striped, and some very dull in 
colour. The majority of the different kinds of possums 
are found along the eastern coast. This is possibly be- 
cause there is more rain in this part of Australia, and there- 
fore more and bigger gum trees in which possums can live. 
There are also several strange little possums found in 
Western Australia. 

The size of possums’ bodies may vary a great deal. 
Some are only an inch or so long but others may be as 
large as twenty-five inches. In all cases they are covered 
with fur. The Pigmy Possums have fur that is fine and 
silky, but of no value, while the Brush-tailed Possums have 
long fur very suitable for commercial purposes. They all 
have long tails, very bushy and furry and used for holding 
on to branches of trees when the possum is climbing or 
feeding upon flowers and clusters of young leaves. 
Occasionally they are used for steering when gliding from 
tree to tree. 

Possums have a pouch which opens forward, in which 
the young possums live and are reared until they are able 
to look after themselves. This is usually a matter of 
months only. 
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CAPTAIN COOK AND THE POSSUM 


Like many other Australian animals, they are noc- 
turnal in their habits; that is, they are most active at 
night, when they feed on their favourite plants, moving 
quickly and deliberately from tree to tree in search of 
choice tit-bits. During the day they are curled up asleep 
either in the forks or broken branches, or well covered 
with thick masses of leaves in the forks of trees. They 
are very sluggish during the day, and when disturbed in 
any way will normally stay perfectly still as though dead, 
or just blink as though the light were too bright. It is 
this habit of appearing to be dead which has given rise 
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to the expression ‘playing possum’, which is now used 
in many parts of the world. 

All possums are very quick movers high up in trees at 
night, either swinging from branch to branch, or gliding 
from tree to tree. Most possums are also very fast 
climbers, digging their strong claws into the trunk of 
the tree to get a grip as they climb. It is by means of these 
claw scratches and marks that a good bushman can tell 
whether any tree is a ‘good possum tree’. 

Most possums breed only once a year, and usually 
carry two young ones in the pouch, although some cases 
of four young ones are known. In this case, space soon 
becomes a problem and the female has quite a problem 
raising them all. The young ones stay in the pouch for 
several months before coming out and starting life on 
their own. 

Because all possums are nocturnal, and some of them 
are very small, many people think they are rare animals. 
Some of them are, of course, and live only in the heavily 
timbered parts of Australia. A good example of this is 
Leadbeater’s Possum, which while always rare had been 
thought to be extinct for at least fifty years although 
many attempts have been made to find it. In 1961, how- 
ever, several small colonies of this lovely little animal 
were found in forest country only about fifty miles from 
Melbourne. 


On the other hand, some possums have been considered 
to be extinct for thousands of years, and have only been 
known by the remains of bones in caves. In 1966, how- 
ever, one of these supposedly fossil Pygmy Possums was 
found alive in a snow hut high up in the Australian Alps 
near Mt Hotham. Nobody yet knows what food it lives 
on, but research will make this clear in time. It is always 
possible, of course, that others that are now supposed to 
be extinct will be found in the same way in the future. 

It is very important that we should protect these and 
all other native animals, and never allow them to be 
killed without lawful reason. Not many years ago very 
large numbers of possums, many millions of them, were 
shot for their fur and their skins. The governments of 
all Australian states have now set a very good example, 
however, by protecting these possums by law. 

The Government allows trapping only when one or 
two different kinds of possum become so plentiful that 
they become pests. Usually the trapping is permitted 
only for a short time and it is very carefully policed. 

The twenty-five different animals in Australia which 
are commonly called ‘possums’, are of three different 
kinds. First, there are those that are capable of a glid- 
ing type of flight making their way from one tree to 
another. These are called ‘gliders’. Secondly, there are 
those that have a much more normal way of moving about 
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the trees, using the sharp claws on their legs for climbing 
and their tails for support. These are the true ‘possums’. 
Thirdly, there is that strange animal, the Cuscus, which, 
while a possum, has some characteristics that put it in a 
class of its own. It is not common, and lives only in the 
far north of Queensland and in New Guinea. 

In the possum family, the gliders are the most beautiful 
of all. Some, known as the Lesser Gliders, are very 
small, while others, the Greater Gliders, are quite large. 
They all have flaps of skin down the side of their bodies 
between the legs, which they use as ‘parachutes’ for glid- 
ing. With these membranes and bushy tails for steering 
they can jump from the tops of trees, gliding and steering 
themselves for hundreds of yards. 

The Sugar Glider and the Squirrel Glider are the 
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smallest of the lesser gliders. They live in quite a wide 
area of Australia, but people see them rarely because they 
are so small. They do not eat the leaves of trees or shrubs, 
but are content with insects, the flowers and young buds 
of gum trees, and the softer fruits of native plants. The 
common name Sugar Glider was given to it by the earliest 
settlers, because this particular possum loves honey, 
sugar and jam. 

They live both in open bush land and in heavy forest, 
making nests of leaves in holes in branches, where they 
hide during the day. Unlike some of the larger possums, 
they frequently live in families, two or more gliders shar- 
ing the one nest and raising their families there. They 
have a peculiar, penetrating musty smell, which persists 
in the nests for years, even after they have been abandoned. 
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They are very playful creatures, using small pieces of 
leaves and twigs as playthings. Because of this they make 
attractive pets. Like other possums, they usually have 
only two young ones at a time. These are very tiny, 
being little bigger than a one cent piece when born. 
Normally born in the middle of winter, they begin to look 
after themselves when they are about three months old. 

The Squirrel Glider is less commonly found, although 
ranging from Victoria through to northern Queensland. 
It was discovered in 1789 when, because of the lovely 
grey colour of its fur, Governor Phillip called it a Squirrel. 
It is bigger than the Sugar Glider, and has a fluffer and 
stumpier tail, some of the fur at the base of the tail being 
over an inch in length. These gliders love to eat insects, 
catching moths and small beetles; and they also suck the 
nectar out of flowers, often destroying the flowers in 
their hurry to get to the sweet liquid. —They make leaps 
of many yards in their gliding, and run at quite a fast 
rate on the ground. 

The little Feather-tail Glider is another of the small 
gliding marsupials. Found in all the eastern states of 
Australia, it also is only seen at night. It is a tiny grey 
animal, rarely more than four inches long, white under- 
neath, with a lovely silky, dark grey fur. Its tail is very 
distinct, being flattened just like a feather. Hence its com- 
mon name. The little Feather-tails are most often found 
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in small families in knot-holes in the trunks or limbs of 
trees. They do not mind whether these are two feet or 
fifty feet from the ground, so long as they are comfortable 
to live in. They make a round nest of the leaves of gum 
trees mixed up with bark, and when the Feather-tails are 
in the nest during the day, they close the ‘door’, so that 
they will not be seen. 

Usually there are three or four young ones, which be- 
come quite a problem to the mother when they are nearly 
fully grown, because they are so lively and there is not 
much room in the pouch. They eat insects, particularly 
white ants, also the nectar from blossoms, although too 
much of it can cause sickness. 

The Greater Glider Possum is the largest of the pos- 
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sums that glide, and was called “Taguan’ by the Abo- 
riginals, a name which means ‘great flier’. It is found 
right along the eastern coast of Australia, from central 
coastal Victoria to northern Queensland, near Cairns. 
The scientific name of this glider is very interesting be- 
cause it is so descriptive. It is Schoinobates, which means 
‘rope dancer’, and describes its movements very well. 

This beautifully formed creature has a body about 
eighteen inches long, and a tail slightly longer. The body 
has very dark grey, soft silky fur, while the tail is very 
bushy and dark. Underneath the body, the fur is nearly 
white in colour, sometimes slightly yellowish as though 
stained. 

The possum was also described in 1789 in The Voyage 
of Governor Phillip to Botany Bay. In describing this 
possum, the author was so impressed by its fur that he 
said “The fur of it is so beautiful and of so rare a texture 
that should it be found in plenty, it might probably be 
thought a very valuable article of commerce’. Later ex- 
perience showed that it is probably the most common of 
all our gliders, but its fur, though beautiful, is too soft 
and silky to be of use in the fur trade. This should make 
certain that this lovely animal is never destroyed for such 
a purpose. 

It too makes nests in hollows, high up in either green 
or dead gum trees. These roughly-made nests may be 
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lined with long strips of bark or bundles of leaves. The 
trees in which they live are easily distinguished. The 
bark of such trees for some distance from the ground is 
scratched off by the strong claws of the possums, either 
for their nests or when they climb the tree after they 
have finished gliding. If the animals are at home in their 
nest, they can soon be found by hitting the trunk of the 
tree near the ground several times with the back of an axe. 
The possum will then peer out of the nest to see what 
is disturbing it. It is also very easily located in the trees 
at night, because its large eyes reflect the light of torches 
like glowing jewels. It makes a weird call while gliding 
from tree to tree at night, which starts as a gurgling shriek, 
finishing with loud bubbly noises, and can be very fright- 
ening when heard in the bush on a dark night. It feeds 
only on the young, juicy leaves of gum trees, occasionally 
also eating their blossoms. 

Although the Greater Glider is a little slow when mov- 
ing along the ground, it is wonderfully quick in the air 
when moving from one tree to another, and achieves tre- 
mendous distances. One particular glide was measured 
as almost 600 yards, and it is common to see it leave 
the top of a gum tree 100 feet high, gliding down to the 
bottom of another one 70 yards away, and making the 
well-known scratches on the base of the tree when it 
lands. When actually climbing a tree, it squeals in a 
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peculiar way to give warning to other possums that it is 
coming. The animal glides so well because it has an 
efficient ‘parachute’ arrangement which is shaped like a 
triangle when it is gliding. It is like some of our modern 
delta-wing jet aeroplanes. 

Slightly smaller is the beautiful Yellow Bellied Glider 
which is also found in eastern Australia. It has a body 
only about twelve inches long with a slightly longer tail, 
about thirteen inches. The fur on the back is brownish, 
but underneath, except near the chin which is black, it 
is a rich deep orange colour. 

It is mostly found in the high mountain country, from 
2,000 feet up to 5,000 feet and more, where it glides very 
prettily at night among the gum trees, particularly the 
Woolly Butt gum. It does not make such long jumps as 
the Greater Glider, but seems to know exactly where it 
wants to go, and gets there by the straightest route. Glides 
of thirty five to forty yards are quite common; the possum 
groans before taking off, probably as a warning to other 
animals. It is a poor climber of large tree trunks, and 
tires very casily, but once among the branches it swings 
its way along very quickly, using its tail as a lever. The 
favourite food of this possum is the flowers of the gum 
trees, from which it also gets the nectar. It is a clean 
eater, with no tell-tale mess under the trees the following 
morning to Icid to its discovery. They are normally quiet 
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animals and can be easily handled in sanctuaries and 
zoos but, unfortunately, because they are nocturnal, they 
are rarely seen because they cannot be shown in the 
ordinary way. 

Perhaps the commonest of all the possums is the Ring- 
tail, which in one form or another is found all over Aus- 
tralia. It was one of these possums that Captain Cook’s 
party first collected in northern Queensland in 1770. It is 
called ‘ring-tail’, because the possum curls up the tip of its 
tail into the shape of a ring in order to hang on to the 
branches of trees when it is feeding or when it is climbing. 

This possum is now most usually found in the country, 
where it prefers to live fairly high up in a tree in which 
it will not be disturbed. It makes a round nest of dried 
leaves, blossoms or bark, and sometimes of fern fronds 
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in among the branches of 
trees, in which it shelters dur- 
ing the day. Coming out at 
night to feed, it eats the leaves 
and flowers of native plants, 
but if near orchards, loves 
the buds of fruit trees or the 
fruit itself, which may be 
ruined if the possums are 
numerous. In the bush, its 
favourite foods are the leaves THE NEST OF A RING-TAIL 
and flowers of different kinds POSSUM 

of eucalypt trees, especially the peppermint gum. On the 
boundaries of the outer suburbs of a city, Ring-tail Possums 
occasionally damage the leaves and flowers of roses and 
passion-fruit, in particular, making themselves a nuisance 
for a short time. Under these conditions they are some- 
times trapped, and taken back to the forest where they 
are released. 

Ring-tail Possums are not very large animals, their 
body being only eight to ten inches long. The tail, which 
is easily the same length, makes the animal appear bigger 
than it really is. These possums are completely covered 
with greyish fur, except for the underside of the last three 
or four inches of the tail which has no fur but is quite 
scaly. It is this part which is used for curling around 
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and clinging to the branches 
of trees. The general colour 
of the fur is a slaty grey to 
brownish-grey on the back, “jy 
neck and head, but almost ti) 
pure white, sometimes light 
grey on the underside. The 
fur has little value com- 
mercially, so that these pos- 
sums are rarely trapped ex- 
cept where they have become 
pests. Sa, J 

They are very quarrelsome ws 5 
animals, particularly if two 
possums try to occupy the 
same nest, when a fierce fight 
is certain to result. The 
females are the most aggres- 
sive, and for most of the year 
will not allow any males to 
come near them. If they do, 
there will only be a short 
fight, the male being sent off 
very quickly. While Ring-tail Possums are very active in 
the tops of trees, climbing quickly and gracefully, they are 
also quite mobile on the ground, waddling along from side 
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POSSUMS WILL COME FOR FOOD 


to side, and swinging from one low branch to another if 
these are in the way. 

Ring-tail Possums can be kept in captivity, but as they 
are protected by law, they are only seen in sanctuaries 
and zoos. They never become friendly like some other 
animals, but remain suspicious of anything that moves 
near them. In sanctuaries, they are fed on vegetables 
and fruit, as well as the leaves and flowers of gum trees. 
They make a call very much like that of a bird, the note 
being repeated three or four times. Most people hearing 
it in the forest would never think that it was the call 
of an animal. These possums breed once a year only, 
and usually have two babies at a time — the young ones 
leaving the mother’s pouch about March or April, after 
spending about four months there. They do not leave 
her completely, but stay with her for several months, 
hanging on to her fur and twisting their tails around her 
body for further security. 

There are eight different kinds of Ring-tailed Possums 
in different parts of Australia, varying quite a lot in 
colour and size. Some of these are now rare. They all 
live in very much the same way, however; they have the 
same feeding habits, and are seen in the bush only at 
night. 

The Brush-tailed Possums, on the other hand, are much 
more commonly found around houses in cities, where 
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they become quite a nuisance. They are different from all 
other possums because they have a very thick bushy tail, 
and this combined with long ears and a pointed snout 
makes them somewhat fox-like in appearance. 

These possums are not particularly common in the 
bush, because their beautiful thick woolly fur has, in the 
past, been so valuable to the fur trade. They are still 
trapped for their skins in some states of Australia, but 
only in certain years and at certain times of the year. If 
there were not this protection, all the Brush-tailed Pos- 
sums could be wiped out in a very short time. In 1906, 
for example, over four-million possum skins were sent 
from Australia to the markets in London and New York, 
while in 1920 in South Australia, over 100,000 possums 
were killed in four months for the same purpose, and in 
New South Wales in 1931, over one million skins were 
exported. These skins are very valuable commercially 
because of their fur, and while they are mostly known 
in the trade as ‘opossum’, they are sometimes wrongly 
called ‘skunk’ when they have been trimmed and dyed, 
and occasionally ‘beaver’ and ‘Adelaide chinchilla’. 

Brush-tailed Possums are found all over the Australian 
continent and on some of the islands around the coast. 
Although they are usually pale to dark grey in the south, 
turning to a deeper bronzy-brown in the north, they are 
the same species of possum. 
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RING-TAIL POSSUMS 


They normally live in trees, hiding during the day in 
holes in broken limbs or in the trunks. They are very 
adaptable in this habit, because if there are no trees about, 
they can still live in such areas, using rabbit burrows or 
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IN THE SUBURBS 


holes in the ground for their nest where, of course, they 
can be attacked by foxes and wild cats. Living in holes 
in trees in the outback country helps to protect them 
from dingoes, which try to reach the possums by scratch- 
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ing away the bark from the 
trunk of hollow trees to get 
into the hollow centre where 
the possums hide. While eag- 
les sometimes attack those 
possums, and particularly the 
young ones, that venture out 
into the open during the day, 
their greatest enemy is un- 
doubtedly the goanna. This 
reptile is a good climber, and 
will attack the possums in 
their hideouts even high up in 
the trees. When the possums 
A BRUSH-TAIL PHASCOGALE hear the goanna climbing, 
they recognize it as an enemy, 
crying out in fright but not attempting to escape. The 
Australian Aboriginals knew of this habit, and when 
hunting possums would scratch the trunks of trees to 
make the possums cry so that they could locate them 
and catch them for food and for fur. 

Like other possums, they will fight actively if they have 
to. In the early stages of a fight, they remain quite silent, 
but quickly start grunting, finally screeching loudly at 
the height of the fight. Most of the fighting is done by 
scratching with the claws rather than biting, and although 
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POSSUMS ARE SOMETIMES ATTACKED BY FOXES 


great masses of fur may be scratched out and wounds 
made, serious damage rarely occurs. 

It is always possible to tell if Brush-tailed Possums are 
in a given area because of the scratch and claw marks on 
the trunks of the trees. Peppermint gums are their 
favourite food, although they may eat the leaves and 
buds of other eucalypts. In the cities they consume large 
amounts of rose buds and petals, as well as the young 
buds of most trees and shrubs. 
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These possums also breed once a year, there being on 
an average two babies to the pouch. They leave the pouch 
in search of their own food during early spring, becom- 
ing quite independent of the mother before the summer. 
They are fully grown by the end of summer and begin to 
breed when they are about twelve months old. Thus 
they multiply very quickly. 

They often live in the roofs and ceilings of city houses. 
Apart from their annoying noises at night, they frequently 
discolour the ceilings, and destroy the buds of garden 
plants as well as the young shoots and flowers of fruit 
trees. 
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POSSUMS TAKE FRUIT FROM ORCHARDS 


Brush-tailed Possums are slightly larger than Ring- 
tailed Possums, the body being about the same size as 
a domestic cat, with the tail a similar length but very 
bushy and dark coloured. They are not at all popular 
as pets, because they fight readily and show no affection 
whatever. Their only interest seems to be in food and 
in being left alone. 

The Pygmy or Dormouse Possums are tiny little 
creatures about the size of a mouse, which were given 
the name Dormouse by early farmers in Australia, who 
thought they looked like the “dormice’ of Europe, which 
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are sometimes kept as pets. 
They are not dormice, how- 
ever, because they are marsu- 
~* pials, while the dormice 
belong to the rat family. They 
are found in Tasmania and 
along the whole of the east 
coast of Australia. Their fur 
is a fawn-grey colour on top 
and much lighter underneath, 
A PYGMY OR ‘DORMOUSE’ — Woolly and very soft to touch. 
POSSUM They are very quiet, and 
much slower-moving than the Feather-tails. During the 
day, they stay curled up in nests in gum trees very sleepily, 
but at night, when they are feeding, they become quite 
active, leaping among the leaves of the trees and swinging 
about using their tails for gripping the branches. 

These possums are quite slender during the summer 
months, about the size of a mouse, and with a normal 
shaped tail. They live largely on honey and pollen from 
the flowers of tea-trees, banksias and gum trees, and on 
insects which are attracted to these flowers. But in winter 
they store up large amounts of fat in the body, particu- 
larly in the tail, which becomes very large and swollen. 
This fat is used during the winter months when insects 
and flowers are scarce. 
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This is one of the few 
Australian animals that hiber- 
nates in the same way as some 
animals do overseas. It may 
stay in this state for nine to 
ten weeks before ‘waking up’ 
in the spring to look very 
hungrily for food. 

The nest of the little Dor- 
mouse Possum is_ usually 
made of soft bark in a hollow 
limb or large crack in a tree. 
In order to keep the rain and 
cold out during the winter, 
the nest is built on an angle A PYGMY POSSUM ON A 
so that the rain will run off. BANKSIA CONE 

The tiny Honey Possum, 
which comes only from the south-west coast of Western 
Australia, is specially modified for feeding on blossoms 
and eating honey. It has a long snout, which it can push 
right down into the flowers of tea-trees or around the cones 
of the bottle brush. Once well into the flower, it very 
greedily sucks up the honey, pollen and juices, or licks off 
the juices from the flowers with its long tongue which can 
protrude over one inch from its mouth. It is a very 
pretty little creature, only about two or _ three 
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inches long, with three light brown stripes down its dark 
brown back, and a tail about an inch longer. Like all 
other possums, it is nocturnal, and therefore it is most 
likely to be found near flowers which have a perfume at 
night and attract insects. They are quite at home feed- 
ing on the flowers while hanging upside down by their 
tail from a branch of a tree. 

The Striped Possum, which is only found in northern 
Queensland, is the most beautifully marked of all the 
possums. It has thick, woolly fur, white on the back 
with three brownish-black stripes running right down its 
back. It has a fluffy white tail with a black tip. 

It has no sign whatever of any gliding mechanism, but 
lives in trees in the same way as most of the possums. It 
feeds on insects and honey from the blossoms of tropical 
trees in which it lives. In parts of Queensland the Abo- 
riginals called this animal ‘nolloa’ (a name which means 
wild honey), because it is so very fond of honey for food. 
The sharp claws of this possum are also used for scratch- 
ing out insects from cracks in trees. 

David Fleay, the celebrated naturalist from Queens- 
land, kept one of these possums in captivity for a long 
time. He soon discovered that it had a most disagree- 
able smell, which is used apparently to repel enemies. 
This smell seeps into its nest, on to the tree, and stays 
on one’s clothes for weeks if the animal is handled much. 
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Leadbeater’s Possum 1s an 
interesting animal, particu- 
larly to _ scientists. Two 
specimens were seen first in ear 
1867 in south-eastern Vic- re: 
toria in scrub on flat country. Nt wr 
The Director of the National me \ 


\ 


Museum at that time called =<! ere? 

e 9 ; QA LNT); _ a 
it Leadbeater’s Possum in) =~ 3g ee 
honour of Mr J. Leadbeater, ““AIeyesee 
the taxidermist of the Nation- LLLH 


al Museum. Thirty years 
passed before another specti- 
men was seen. Then in 1909, A HONEY POSSUM 
two more were found high up 
in the mountains near Mt. Wills in Western Gippsland. 
No more of these little possums were seen until 1961 
and it was thought they had become extinct. In that year, 
however, as already mentioned, some strange little 
animals were seen frolicking in trees at night in bush 
country about fifty miles from Melbourne. These were 
proved to be Leadbeater’s Possums, and since that time 
several more colonies have been found in the same 
area. 

This possum has a body about five inches long, with 
a tail about six inches in length. The male possum has 
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brownish fur and the female darkish-grey. Like many 
other possums, its food is chiefly insects, with honey and 
pollen from flowers. 

What has happened with Leadbeater’s Possum could 
easily happen with other rare possums, and in the next 
few years we could find other rare or supposedly extinct 
animals. It is important to watch carefully and to des- 
cribe any unusual animals seen in the bush at night: 
they could be very rare. 

In the north-west of Western Australia, near Wyndham, 
a very strange possum, the Scaly-tailed Possum has been 
found once only, but in view of what has happened lately 
in the eastern states, it is quite probable that it will be 
found again when some of the outback country is 
thoroughly explored. The scales are found on the last 
two-thirds of the tail, and suggest that this possum may 
live more on the ground than in trees. 

The last member of the possum family, and one of the 
largest is the Cuscus, which occurs in both the tropical 
scrubs of Cape York Peninsula in northern Queensland, 
and in New Guinea. The Cuscuses are different from all the 
other possums, because of their size and very small ears 
which just show above the fur. They are also distinc- 
tive because the last half of their tail has no fur at all, 
but is covered with rough, raspy scales. They measure 
about twenty-five inches long with a tail about eighteen 
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A CUSCUS 


inches long. Like the Striped Possums, they produce 
a most objectionable smell. 

The females of the Australian Cuscus have no spots on 
their body, being reddish-brown all over. The males, on 
the other hand, are a little darker in general colour but 
have creamy spots low down on the back. 

Cuscuses normally spend the day curled up in the forks 
of trees, among thick tropical foliage. If they do move 
around at all they are very slow and sluggish. They be- 
come much more active at night, however, when feeding 
begins. They eat huge quantities of leaves, as well as 
fruit and buds of flowers. Some people say they also 
catch and eat small birds and small mammals, this being 
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unusual among Australian possums. This surely is an 
unusual possum, with its brilliant colourings and spottings, 
and the light-coloured spot on its rump caused by its 
habit of sitting and sleeping in the fork of a tree just like 
the koala. 

The Aboriginals in those parts of Australia were very 
fond of eating Cuscuses, because they were so easily 
caught and were so large. They stalked them during the 
day, by climbing the trees in which they were sleeping, 
and it is surprising that they were not eradicated by the 
Aboriginals over the years. 

Possums are truly Australian animals which today still 
cause as much pleasure and wonder as they did when 
they were found by the first explorers nearly two hundred 
years ago. 
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